is a very apt time for the second warning; and so you're
lucky if you manage to get through the meal without having
to leave a half-eaten steak on your plate. If one reaches the
coffee stage one can congratulate oneself. You see, one's not
allowed to sit on comfortably in the restaurant and die in
peace if the bombs do come. No, you are hustled out of the
place forcibly, without even being asked to pay your bill.
You're expected to do that after the all-clear, or next time
you go to the place. It is a really fantastic state of affairs; for
instance, I went to a place for a drink the other evening, and
they said that perhaps I'd like first the fruit salad which I had
not had a chance to have for lunch about four hours before.

When an all-clear siren does sound, it's pandemonium
among the journalists in the hotel where most of us stay*
Nobody has been able to send a telegram or get through a
phone call for maybe a couple of hours or so. Nothing has
been censored, because the censor doesn't work during an
alarm. And so the rush to get stories passed and sent off
is terrific- It's not so good for me, either. I do my broad-
casts at 2.30 in the afternoon, which has become a peak
alarm period. It doesn't really matter so long as the lines
between Helsinki and Lahti, the transmitting station,
haven't been broken. But you never know that until the
last minute; and of course it may happen half-way through
a talk. If there is an alarm I have to do my talks from alittle
basement emergency studio, which, as a matter of fact, is the
only air-raid shelter I've been into here except once when
they made me spend about ten minutes in the shelter under a
big department store where I'd been doing some shopping*

But, as I said before, all these shelters are packed with
the civilian population, and within a couple of minutes of
an alarm you won't see a soul on the streets except A JR..P.
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